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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 386.) 


In the spring of 1778 I was married to Doro- 
thy Smith, a young woman with whom I had 
been acquainted before I entered the army. We 
were both poor, but having a true affection, we 
determined to assist each other in making a 
livelihood. We removed to Philadelphia and 
began house-keeping in a small way. I went out 
to do days’ work, and many times have mowed 
grass on the spot where the Grecn Strect meet- 
ing house now stands. My wife took in washing, 
and we made out to live. 

But it pleased Providence to permit trials to 
continue, and I had the ague for twelve months. 


During this afflictive period, I endeavored to 
support my family by working at my trade of 


shoemaking ; and lest through debility of body 
I should sleep too long, I used, instead of lying 
down, to lean my head on my arms against a 
bench, and catch a little rest in that way. 

One day my wife was sick, and my little son 
said to me, “ Father I am hungry, give me a 
piece of bread.” But alas! I had none to give 
him ; and as I walked up aud down the floor in 
great trial, a soldier entered, and taking a loaf of 
bread from his knapsack, asked me if I would 
give him some potatoes in exchange for it. As 
soon as my child saw the bread he renewed his 
application to me for a piece; butI told him he 
must wait until [ went down cellar and saw whe- 
ther there were potatoes enough to satisfy the 
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soldier. I was very glad when he had satisfied 
himself and departed, and then with gratitude to 
the God of my life, I divided the loaf of bread 
amongstus. 


My ¢ireumstances, however ge te mend 
when [ recovered my health.* “My wife and I 
continued to attend the Lutheran church. sMy 
mind had been uneasy for some time, and I went 
to some of the heads of the society, and queried 
with them about matters of faith and doctrine, 
and of the Light that shined within, and also 
with regard to water baptism. 

They told me there was no such thing as an 
inshining light, and that I was under a tempta- 
tion of the devil ; and recommended™me to go 
into company and amusements to dissipate such 
thoughts. Here great exercise came upon me. 
I found I must either unite with them in all their 
creeds and ceremonies, contrary to the convic- 
tions of my conscience, or must turn my back 
upon them. 

At length I made up my mind to leave them, 


*The following account furnished by William 
Jeanes as related to him by Jacob Ritter, goes toll 
show more minutely his trials and the state of his 
outward circumstances about this time: 
‘“] had the fever and ague nearly a year, butwhen 
I recovered my bodily strength, I went to a Friend 
who was a tanner, and making my case kuown to 
him, asked for some leather on trust, and told him 
that I would make it up into shoes and pay him as 
soon as I could. He said he did not deal in that way, 
{he must have the money, or! could not have the 
leather. I wentaway not knowing what to do, being 
very much cast down. As I was walking along the 
street, I met a Roman Catholic, he stopped and asked 
me what was the matter. I told him there was matter 
enough, I had neither money nor bread, and I could 
not get any work: he told me to come with him, and 
he would let me have a side of sole leather, and a 
side of upper leather. I went with him and got 
the leather and made itup into shoes, and took them 
to market; I made them good and strong and had 
ready sale for them. I paid the Roman Catholic for 
the leather, and never wanted money to buy bread 
afterwards ; my business soon increased go that I had 
several hands in my employ. The Friend met me 
one day, and asked me why I did not come to him to 
buy leather. I told him when I had neither money, 
bread nor credit, he would not trust me, but now | 
coukd pay for my leather, and had paid the Roman 
Catholic many hundred dollars since that time.” 
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and remain asa pilgrim upon the earth, not join- 
ed to any religious society. I attended to my 
trade and business diligently ; and many persons 
came to dispute with me on points of doctrine, 
and tried to influence me to jointhem. Among 
the rest there was a company of one sect, who 
told me they were the only people that walked 
in the right way ; but I told them I was not 
convinced of it. They asked me what further 
evidence I wanted. I replied that [ had seen 
with an eye of faith a people who worshipped God 
in spirit and in truth. They said they were the 
very people, and began to quote many texts of 
scripture to prove it. I told them all their talk 
would signify nothing to me, as I was determined 
not to join any society, till I was thoroughly con- 
vinced in my own mind. So they departed and 
troubled me no more. 

The night after the controversy above alluded 
to, I saw in my sleep a great multitude of peo- 
ple surrounding a steeple which stood in an open 
plain, and I wondered no houses were near it. 
Presently, a man clothed in shining garments 
stepped up to me and said: “ Jacob, these peo- 
ple are looking for the appearance of the foun- 
der of their society, who will show himself at 
the belfry of the steeple-house, but mark! as 
soon as hemakes his appearance, the steeple will 
take fire at its foundation and consume him with 
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Society of Friends. Accordingly, I went out 
and inquired of some person in the street for such 
a place as the Bank meeting house ;* it was on 
a week day. I at length arrived at the place; 
and opening the door, found a number of people 
assembled and sitting in solemn stillness. I 
went in, and seated myself behind the door. In 
a few minutes I fuund something working so 
powerfully on my mind, that it was comparable 
to the whirlwind, the fire, and the earthquake : 
under this exercise I got up and went out of the 
meeting, and stood atthe corner of the house, 
outside ; but I felt condemned in my heart and 
very sorrowful for disturbing the solemnity of 
the meeting ; for now my eyes were opened, and 
a sense was given me, that these were the peo- 
ple I had seen with an eye of faith, worshipping 
God in the silence of all flesh. I then resolved 
to go in again, and sit down in company with 
Friends. 1 did so, and the same commotion 
took hold of my mind again; but as I endured 
it and strove for stillness, light arose on my 
poor soul, and it seemed as if a window had been 
opened in a dark room, and let in the bright sun- 
shine. 

Here all my doubts were at an end, and I was 
confirmed in my faith, not by outward observa- 
tiun nor by outward things, but by the everlast- 
ing principle of Truth revealed in me, that this 


every thing that is in the building, and it shall} was the true worship in spirit and in truth. 


be utterly destroyed.” 

When he left me, I saw the multitude earnest- 
ly gazing up at the man whom I now beheld 
standing at the belfry dressed in his black gown 
and white bands. Great fear f' ll upon me when 
I saw him, and ina few minutes I beheld the 
fire kindle, and the whole building with the man 
in it was totally consumed. I awoke and behold 
it was a dream! I arose and bowed myself in 
supplication under the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. The heavenly Principle was opened to 
my understanding, and solemn reverent silence 
covered my mind. 

In this state of feeling I was again permitted 
to have a near view of Paradise, and to behold a 
glorious company surrounding the throne of God, 
singing the song of Moses and the Lamb, and a 
voice was heard saying, “‘there is more joy in 
Heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.” This blissful view confirmed the vision 
I had when I wasa lad, as has been related here- 
tofore. Oh! thatall would come to know this 
pure inward silence before God. On opening 
the Bible, while under these serious considera- 
tions, it seemed asif I had aspiritual understand- 
ing given me, such as I never had before, though 
I had read the Scriptures a great deal. 

Soon after this, an impression was made on 
my mind that I must go to the Bank meeting, 
but did not know at that time any thing of such 
a place, nor was I acquainted with any of the 


Sweet peace covered my spirit, and I felt as if I 
could have sat there till night. However, the 
meeting broke up and I went home, determined 
to let none of my acquaintance know that [ at- 
tended the Quaker meeting. But the second 
time I went tle news spread, and the Lutherans 
heard of it. Now my trials began afresh. When 
my wife heard of my having been to Quaker meet- 
ing, she told me she hoped I would not forsake 
the Lutheran faith, nor deny the Scriptures; as 
it was commonly reported that Friends did deny 
them. She continued to go to the Lutheran 
church, and I to the Bank meeting, for about two 
years. 

It was a close trial for me to differ from my 
dear wife in matters of religion, but I was favor- 
ed to keep pretty much in patience, and said but 
little to her on points of controversy, which 
proved of use. 

While under this exercise of mind I had 
a dream or vision, in which Ll saw at some 
distance before me a temple, or strong tower 
standing in the light ; while I was looking and 
wondering what it was, there was one who told 
me “the name of the Lord is a strong tower, 
the righteous flee thereunto and are safe.” Sol 
got a ladder and tried to get in at the upper 
story, but I found no entering place there. I 
moved the ladder and tried to get in at the next 


* Formerly situated in Front, above Mulberry 
street, (now Arch street.) 
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story below, but found I could not. I tried 
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my house ; they said they came to beat me out 


again at the next story, but still could not get’ of the silly notion of going to Quaker meeting : 


in. I then tried ona level with the ground, and 
walked all round the tower, but could find no en- 
tering place; I now began to feel great uneasi- 
ness fearing I was unworthy and could not get in 
at all. 

While I was musing, it sprang up clear ip 
my mind, that the way to get in, was to go 
down into the basement story, so 1 went down 
and found the way without difficulty, and when 
inside I found there was a way to get up.* 

Soon after this I had many trials: the offi- 
cers of the church ‘were roused up against me, 
and the members were full of arguments. One 
day as I was passing through the market, I met 
one of them, who was full of zeal; he got very 
warm, and was angry because I went to the 
Quakers. I thought he would have struck me 
in the facc, and this made me also feel a little 


they were full of talk and used many arguments 
to prove that I had better keep to the faith in 
which I had been educated; that I would be 
greatly deceived if I went to the Quakers. 

I said but little, as I had no life in disputing, 
so after dinner, 1 went away to lie down, leav- 
ing them to talk with my wife. I felt very much 
tried because my wife was troubled, and did not 
like me to go to Friends’ meeting, though I had 
been there but a few times. So I found it would 
be best to say but little, and try to be still, and 
had faith to believe that a way would be opened 
for me in the clearness. 

I soon fell into a sound sleep, and just as I 
was waking up, I thought I saw a grave looking 
Friend come to my bedside and call aloud to me, 
saying, “arise Jacob and go to meeting, it is 
quite time, and be not faithless but believing.” I 



















































































warm, but [ happened to look down and saw my | jumped up quickly, and heard the clock strike 
own fist was shut, so [ passed away as soon as [ | four. Tt was on a First-day afteruoon, and the 
could, and this was a lesson for me to take care! meeting was generally gathered: so I stepped 











and not get into disputes about religion. 


One day when I came home from Friends’ 
meeting, I found some of the church Elders at 


* In relating this and other instances of a similar 


into the room, and found the church officers 
still talking with my wife; but now they began 
to talk to me, and when they saw me take 
down my hat which was hanging on a peg, 
| they talked very loud. I said nothing at all, but 


left them and walked off to meeting as fast as 
kind, he would say: “ It is a dream or a vision, but | ity 


I believe it was a vision.” I prefer the latter name, 
because vision is a more definite term than dream, 
and literally means a sight or perception, whether 
ocular or mental. If the object of perception ad- 
dresses itself to the outward senses, we see it with 
the outward eye, and obtain what is called ocular 
demonstration. If it addresses itself to the under- 
standing, we examine it by the mental eye, or the 


I could, and oh! what a precious meeting it 
was. I felt the reward of sweet peace for obedi- 
ence. 

When the elders of the church found I was 
fixed in my mind to go to Friends’ meetings, 
they gave me up, and after a while disowned 

;me. About this time, William Savery took 


eye of reason, and thus we may arrive at certainty | notice of me; he would come and sit by me, 
in this, no less than in the former case. If the object} when I was at work, and was a strength to me ; 


of perception be supernatural, or such as our natural 
powers of mind alone cannot comprehend, we require 
a superadded means of vision. For “what man 
knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man 
which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the spirit of God.” No man could ever 
have known anything more than the things of man, 
were it not that a measure of the Divine spirit “ is 
given to every man to profit withal.” By this spirit 
we have a clear vision or perception concerning 
Divine things, and it reveals or makes known unto us 
our duty to God and our fellow-men. But dreams 
are generally the reverse of all this, being for the 
most part of a vague and indeterminate character, 
without clearness or certainty ; and yet none, perhaps, 
will call in question George Fox’s definition of 
dreams. He says in substance that they are of three 
kinds, viz.: ‘‘ The revelations of the Divine Spirit to 
man in sleep ; the workings of the imagination when 
the mind is overcharged with temporal business, and 
the temptations or whisperings of Satan.” But it is 
evident that a divine discernment or a supernatural 
power of vision is requisite to enable us to make a 
proper distinction with respect to those several kinds 
of dreams, and the true followers of Christ will 
doubtless be furnished with this necessary gift, or 
qualification. ‘ Blessed are your eyes for they see 


(or have sound vision), and your ears for they hear.” 
Mat. xiii. 16. 


I told bim I now felt peace, and believed I was 

safe. He said, “Oh! Jacob, thy work is only 

pretty well begun yet, but keep in good heart, 
| keep the faith.” 

At length I felt it my duty to apply to be 
received into membership with Friends: this 
was a great trial to me. I tried to think it would 
be enough to keep steady to meetings, and live 
an orderly life, but I could not feel easy,—so I 
took up the cross and applied, and Friends sent 
a committee to visit me. 

“They came a great many times to sce me, 

but did not say much, passing most of the time 

of their visits in silence; my case was in the 

meeting about two years, so that I was fearful 

I was not worthy to be a member. [I told 

William Savery one day, “I thought Friends 

were very slow ;” he said, “ never mind, Jacob, 

all is right enough, keep the patience, thou art 
just as well off as if thou wast a member.” 

When Friends informed me I was amember, 
and invited me to meetings for discipline, I 
thought surely my work was done, that I had 
now got into the tower I saw in my vision. [ 
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attended meetings diligently, and felt great in- 
ward peace. 
(To be continued.) 
Jini 
THE UNIVERSAL BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENCE. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


A celebrated skeptical philosopher of the last 
century,—the historian Hume,—thought to de 
molish the credibility of the Christian revelation, 
by the concise argument, “It is contrary to ex- 
perience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience, that testimony should be 
false.”’ Contrary to experience that phenomena 
should exist, which we cannot trace to causes 
perceptible to the human sense, or conceivable 
by human thought! It would be much nearer 
the truth to say, that within the husbandman’s 
experience, there are no phenomena which can 
be rationally traced to any thing but the instant 
energy of creative power. 

Did this philosopher ever contemplate the 
landscape at the close of the year, when seeds, 
and grains, and fruits have ripened, and stalks 
have withered, and leaves have fullen, and 
winter has forced its icy curb even into the 


roaring jaws of Niagara, and sheeted half a con- - 


tinent in her glittering shroud; and all this 
teeming vegetation and organized life are locked 
in cold and marble obstructions, and week after 
week, and month upon month, have swept, with 
sleet, and chilly rain, and howling storm over 
the earth, and riveted their crystal bolts upon the 
door of Nature’s sepulchre,—when the sun at 
length begins to wheel in higher circles through 
the sky, and softer winds to breathe over melting 
snows,—did he ever behold the long-hidden 
earth at length appear, and soon the timid grass 
peeps forth, and anon the autumnal wheat begin 
to paint the field, and velvet leaflets to burst from 
purple buds throughout the reviving forest, and 
then the mellow soil to open its fruitful bosom to 
every grain and seed dropped from the planter’s 
hand,—buried, but to spring up again, clothed 
with a new mysterious being; and then, as 
more fervid suns inflame the air, and softer 
showers distil from the clouds, and gentler dews 
string their pearls on twig and tendril; did he 
ever watch the ripening grain and fruit, pendant 
from stalk, and vine, and tree? the meadows, 
the field, the pasture, the grove, each after his 
kind, arrayed in myriad-tinted garments, instinct 
with circulating life? seven millions of counted 
leaves on a single tree, each of which is a 
system whose exquisite complication puts to 
shame the shrewdest cunning of the human 
hand ; every planted seed and grain, which had 
been loaned to the earth, compounding its pious 
usury of thirty, sixty, a hundred fold,—all har- 
moniously adapted to the sustenance of living 
nature, the bread of a hungry world; here, a 
tilled corn-field, whose yellow blades are nodding 
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with the food of man ; there an unplanted wilder- 
ness,—the Great Father’s farm,—where He, who 
hears the raven’s ery, has cultivated, with his 
own hand, his merciful crop of berries, and nuts, 
and acorns, and seeds, for the humbler families 
of animated nature; the solemn elephant, the 
browzing deer, the wild pidgeon, whose flut- 
tering caravan darkens the sky, the merry 
squirrel who bounds from branch to branch in the 
joy of his little life—has he seen all this? Does 
he see it every year, and month, and day? Does 
he live, and move, and breathe and think, in this 
atmosphere of wonder,—himself the greatest 
wonder of all, whose smallest fibre and faintest 
pulsation is as much a mystery as the blazing glo- 
ries of Orion’s belt? And does he still maintain 
thata miracle is contrary to experience? If he 
has, and if he does, then let him go and say that 
it is contrary to experience that the august Pow- 
er which turns the clods of the earth into the 
daily bread of a thousand million souls, could 
feed five thousand in the wilderness. 
GEORGE FOX. 
BY ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Since I wrote last I have passed a few de- 
lightful days at Lake George. When I say 
Lake George [ mean not Caldwell, with its 
ostentatious caravansary and crowds of pleasure- 
seekers, but quiet, cosy little Bolton. Here, 
with a company of select friends, we took our 
ease, and almost forgot the horrors of war and the 
disasters of Bull Run. In such a place, and with 
such society, 

‘Time as he passes us has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoiled and swift, and of a silken sound.” 
It is a blessed relief to get away from newsboys, 
and bulletin-boards, and lying telegrams for a 
week or two; but one can hardly do without books 
even for that brief period. And many thanks 
are due to our friends, the authors and publishers, 
who have provided us with “books that are 
books,”’ such as are fit to be read in the country 
beside the still waters, or under the shadow of 
the green trees. You will smile perhaps when I 
tell you that I took with me to Lake George not 
a volume of Willis, or Beecher, or Longfellow, 
but the Life and Journals of George Fox. And 
I might have made a worse selection, for the ac- 
count of the “ Christian experiences and labor of 
love” of the founder of the Society of Friends 
proved to be curious and interesting. Those who 
think of him as a wild enthusiast who inveighed 
with sullen bitterness against the innocent customs 
of society, as well as against the sins of his time, 
do him great injustice. 

George Fox came of good stock. Some of his 
ancestors were among the early English martyrs 
—his mother a pious and excellent woman, and 
his father so eminent for integrity and virtue 
that he was known among his neighbors as 
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Righteous Christie (Christopher.) 


in 1624, and lived at atime when there were 
Baxter, Owen, Cud- 
worth, Fox, Flavel, Bunyan, Tillotson, Barrow, 
South, and Stillingfleet, were all born within a 
period of twenty years—7. ¢., between 1615 and 
It is no disparagement of these great and 
good men to say that the first Quaker is entitled 
to hold rank with the noblest and best of them 
all. The faults of his character were to a great 
extent the faults of the times in which he lived, 


giants in old England. 


1635. 















Fox was born 


and were fostered by the influences to which he 


was exposed. His virtues were cf 
him a place in the affectionate re 
all who love our Lord Jesus Chr 
and truth. 


his commandments. 


tual counsel. 
apostles showed themselves to 
ignorant hirelings, utterly incom 


an oversight of the flock of Christ. One of them, 
aman of ripe years and established reputation, 
advised him to “ take tobacco and sing psalms.” 
To this the almost despairing penitent replied 


that he was no lover of tobacco 
dition to sing. 


Pious!y trained by his parents, he 
grew up a serious, amiable boy, and in early life 
evinced a determination to fear God and keep 
At a time when he was in 
great darkness and distress, he applied to several 
clergymen of the Church of England for spiri- 
These boasted successors of the 


a kind to give 
membrances of 
ist in sincerity 


be blind and 
petent to take 


and in no con- 


The ghostly father then request- 


ed him to call at some other time, when he 


would give him further advice. 
again, but only to be repelled by 


He did call 


the priest, and 


to endure the mocking scoffs of his servants. He 
next went seven miles to see one who was “ ac- 


counted an experienced man,” bu 
like an “empty hollow cask.” A 
miserable comforters prescribed 


t he found him 
nother of these 
medicine and 


blood-letting as a remedy for the anguish that 


was drinking up his spirit. 


Who wonders, after 


such an experience of the incompetency of the 
clergy, that it was ‘“ opened” to him “ that to be 


trained up in the universalities, 


and to be in- 


structed in languages, and the liberal arts and 
sciences, was not sufficient of itself to make any 


one a minister of the Gospel ?” 
reached this point, it was natural 


And having 
that he should 


take the one step more that brought him to the 


Scriptural conclusion that all the 


learning of the 


schools could not secure the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, without which no man is called or quali- 


fied to preach the Gospel. 


Coming in time to 


regard the body of Christian ministers as men 
who made a trade of preaching, he did not hesi- 
tate to denounce them with unsparing severity. 
He saw too that external observances, and a 


sacramental worship, had largely 
of inward and spiritual piety. 


taken the place 
He saw in the 


church an undue reverence for the dogmas and 
traditions of the Fathers, and altogether too high 
an appreciation of what is ritualistic and cere- 


monial in religion. 





Nor did he see this only 





through the medium of a disordered imagination. 
There was an urgent necessity for the distinct 
enunciation of the truth that “in Jesus Christ 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision : but faith which worketh by love.” 
Churchmen and dissenters alike had need to be 
reminded of their dependence upon the Spirit 
of truth, if they would be guided into all truth. 
The doctrine that the Holy Ghost exerts an in- 
fluence upon, and carries forward in the hearts 
of Christians a work of which they may be dis- 
tinetly conscious, is one of the most vital and 
precious of the truths of the Gospel. It is not 
to be denied that George Fox and his coadjutors 
sometimes went to an extreme in presenting one 
phase of Christianity. They seemed to forget 
that we have bodies as well as souls, and that 
religion addresses itself to the entire man. But 
they were. brave and godly men, and our heart 
yearns toward them as we see them holding to 
the very essence and soul of the Gospel, in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
When Fox was about twenty-three years of age 
he entered upon the work of an itinerant minis- 
ter, inculeating wherever he went a tender re- 
gard for the “true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” and assailing 
churches and ministers in a way that “ made the 
sects and professions to rage,” and drew upon 
himself bitter persecutions. He was first im- 
prisoned at Nottingham in 1649, for disturbing 
a congregation engaged in the worship of God. 
Going into the “ steeple-house” he “ felt himself 
moved” to “cry out against the idol, and the 
worshippers therein.” This seems to have been 
the only impropriety of the kind of which he was 
ever guilty, for on subsequent occasions he re- 
mained silent till the regular services were con- 
cluded, or till he was invited to speak. But 
there was little sympathy or fraternal feeling 
between Fox and the clergy of any denomination. 
He remarks in his journal, and with evidént 
satisfaction, ‘‘ that it was a dreadful thing to the 
priests when it was told them the man in the 
leathern breeches is come :” and on one occasion, 
when he was arraigned on an absurd charge of 
blasphemy, he found no less than forty ministers 
among his accusers. Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Churchmen, however they might dif- 
fer on other matters, were agreed that it was 
proper that he should be silenced, and Quaker- 
ism suppressed by the strong arm of the law. 
The limits of this sketch will not allow'me to trace 
this laborious and self-denying preacher through 
his career of more than forty years. He travel- 
led extensively through Great Britain, visited 
Holland and Germany, and spent between one 
and two years in America. During his American 
tour, he was exposed to many hardships and 
perils. He took long journeys through the wilder- 
ness, struggling through swamps and morasses, 
fording dangerous rivers, and sleeping in the 
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woods at inclement seasons of the year, and when 
the ground was covered with snow. And this 
was after his health had been broken by “the 
long and sore imprisonments”’ he had suffered in 
England. Many were the Phillipis at which Fox 
was “ shamefully entreated” by his countrymen. 
He was repeatedly imprisoned, in all not less 
than eight or ten times, once for a whole year, 
and on another occasion for fifteen months. And 
his treatment while in prison was such as to dis- 
grace any civilized or Christian country. 

Shut up with thieves and cut-throats in filthy 
and pestilential dungeons, he was beaten and 
otherwise abused by werciless jailers and turn- 
keys.” Yet he never compromised himself by 
amy. sacrifice of principle, through a desire to 
witigate his sufferings or secure his liberty. The 
officers and soldiers who had charge of him dur- 


@ ing his long confinement in Scarborough Castle 


gaid of him, “ He ts as stiffas a tree, and as pure 
* as a bell; we could never bend him.” And 
what was even more to his credit, he endured 
all his sufferings and persecutions like a true 
Christian. He was sometimes abrupt in manner, 
and his words were not always the softest, but his 
spirit was tender and Christ-like. He was stoned 
by mobs, knocked down, kicked, trampled upon, 
and beaten with clubs till he was insensible. 
Yet beyond most Christians he practised on the 
divine precept, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you. His death, 
which occurred in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, was quite in keeping with his life and 
character. During his sickness, which was of 
only two days’ continuance, he said to the friends 
who came to visit him, ‘ All is well; the Seed 
of God reigos over all, over death itself.” He 
grew weaker and weaker in body, till he quietly 
fell asleep in the Lord—closing his laborious and 
useful life ‘in perfect luve aud unity with his 
brethren, and in peace and good-will to ail men.” 
It cannot be doubted that George Fox was a 
highly gifted as well as a deeply pious man. 
His friend, William Penn, says of him that “ he 
had an extraordinary gift in opening the Scrip- 
tures, and that ubove all he excelled in prayer.” 
Although ,alwost without education, he was a 
voluminous writer, and his works contain many 
passages of singular force and beauty. Wedo 
not indorse all his doctrines or approve of every 
act of his Jife. His journals contain some things 
with regardito prophesying and discerniag spirits 
and witches that we should be glad to forget. In 
exawining these journals we have endeavored to 
profit by the advice of Jay in the preface to one 
of his works. He says that in reading a valuable 
volume in which we find the author’s peculiarities 
asserted, or our own assailed, ‘‘ we should re- 
semble the ox in the meadow who, when he 
comes to a tuft of grass he dislikes, does not 
grow angry and attempt to tear it up with his 


hoofs and horns, but placidly leaves it, and feeds 
on in the large and rich pasturage.” Whoever 
will study the writings of Fox in this spirit will 
find them well worth a careful perusal. 

Within a few rods of the room in which I pen 
these lines, there stands a gnarled and venerable 
oak, under whose branches George Fox preached 
the Gospel almost two hundred years ago. I 
have just been out to take a look at the veteran 
that had ceased to be young when Columbus dis- 
covered America, and that has wrestled with the 
storms of full five hundred years. That old tree, 
stripped of its “summer pomp and plenitude,” 
is now dead. For a season or two past, the sap 
has crept sluggishly through its veins, its foliage 
has been scant and poor; and now shorn of all 
its glories it stands grim and desolate, waiting 
the time when the woodman’s ax, or a bolt from 
heaven, shall lay it in the dust. In this pro- 
gressive and utilitarian age, we must, I suppose, 
have gas in our homes and churches, but I grieve 
for the fate of this grand old oak. And I am 
told that the Christian Society, founded by 
George Fox, is declining, and that in time it will 
cease to be numbered among the tribes of God’s 
Israel. It may be so, but the thought is far 
from a pleasant one to me. I prefer that the 
good people should be Methodists, just as you, 
my friend, prefer to have them join the Orthodox 
Congregational Church. But we are not so 
blinded by bigotry or prejudice as to be ignorant 
of the fact that the world yet needs the simple 


; and unostentatious piety that has characterized 


the Quaker Church for the last two hundred 
years. Of that Church we say, “ Peace be 
within thy walls and prosperity within thy 
palaces,” 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE HISTORY OF FRIENDS.” 
“BY 8S. M. JANNEY.” 

Alexander Jaffray, whose exemplary life and 
religious zeal had been signally blest to the 
Society of Friends in Scotland, was now ap- 
proaching the end of his pilgrimage. During 
his illness, which continued twelve days, he ut- 
terred many expressions, affording evidence of 
the peace and joy he then experienced. “It 
was,” he said, “his great joy and comfort, in 
that hour, that ever he had been counted worthy 
to bear a testimony to, and suffer for, that pre- 
cious testimony of Christ Jesus, his inward 
appearance in the hearts of the children of men, 
visiting all by his light, grace and spirit that 
convinceth of sin; and that it was and would 
be the great judgment and condemnation of many 
in this nation, particularly of the professors, that 
they have so slighted and despised, yea, hated 
this light and the witnesses thereunto.” 

He foretold that a great trial of their faith 
would come upon Friends in that land, and that 
some who were not what they professed to be 
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and humble should be preserved. This predic- 
tion was judged to be fulfilled during the time 
of severe suffering, which, within three years, 
was permitted to befall the Friends of Aberdeen. 

A little before his departure, he said he had 
been with his God, and had seen deep things, 
about which time he was filled with the power 
of God, in a wonderful manner, which much 
affected those present ; and in a little time after, 
he gently passed away, being on the 7th of the 
Sth month, 1673, aged 59 years. He was bu- 
ried in a piece‘of ground set apart near his own 
house. 

Little more than three months had elapsed, 
when his widow was called to follow him to “ the 
house appointed for all living.” In the Monthly 
Meeting’s record at Aberdeen, the following 
minute appears, under date of 2d of 7th month, 
1673: “Sarah Cant, relict of our late dear 
friend, Alexander Jaffray, came into our meet- 
ing, and owned the way of Truth publicly, (as 
it is professed by Friends,) which was a speaking 
testimony, consilering her parentage and educa- 
tion: she being mightily wrought upon to avow 
truth publicly, by her husband’s remarkable 
dying, with such demonstration therein.” 

Her decease took place the 24th of the follow- 
ing month. 

In explanation of the foregoing record, it is 
proper to observe, that in Scotland, at that date, 
the married woman usually retained her maiden- 
name. 


About the year 1666, Johe Roberts, of Ciren- 
cester, who had formerly been a soldier in 
Cromwell’s army, became a proselyte ta the doc- 
trines of Friends, and joined in profession with 
them. He was very remarkable for his genial 
humor and ready wit, which rendered his com- 
pany attractive, and enabled him to administer 
many an effective but kindly rebuke to his 
clerical ‘persecutors. It was remarked of him, 
by an eminent reviewer, that ‘every gambling 
‘priest and swearing magistrate in the neighbor- 
hood stood in fear of his sharp wit.” 

In the year 1665, two women Friends from 
the north of England came to Cirencester, in- 
quiring for such as feared God. Being directed 
to the house of John Roberts, they came, and 
desired to hold a meeting. He granted their 
request, and invited several of his neighbors to 
sit with them. After sitting some time in silence, 
the Friends spoke a few words, which had a good 
effect. When the meeting was ended, John 
Roberts endeavored to engage them in discourse, 
but they said little; only recommending him to 
hear Richard Farnsworth, then a prisoner fur 
conscience sake, in Banbury jail. He accord- 
ingly went to visit that faithful minister of 
Christ, whom he found in a dungeon, preaching 
through a grate to the people in the street 





should be discovered and fall, but the upright 
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After a little time he paused, and, turning to 
John Roberts, he spoke to this purpose: “ That 
Zaccheus being a man of low stature, and having 
a mind to see Christ, ran before and climbed up 
into a sycamore tree, and the Saviour knowing 
his good desire, called to him, ‘ Zaccheus, come 
down! this day is salvation come to thy house.’ 
Thus, Zaccheus was like some in our day, who 
are climbing up into the tree of knowledge, 
thinking to find Christ there. But the word 
now, is—‘ Zaccheus, come down! come down! 
for that which is to be known of God is mani- 
fested within.’”’ This, with much more to the 
purpose, was declared in such authority, that 
John Roberts acknowledged his condition had 
been spoken to, as though Richard Farnsworgh 
had known him from his youth. 
mesinenecuniliiliiaiet 
From the Scientific American. 
THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. 
NUMBER II. 


‘The food of all animals, with the exception 
of the small quantity of com-uon salt which they 
eat, consists of organic products ; that is, of mat- 
ter which forms a part, or which has formed a 
part, of either animals or vegetables. Organic 
substances are principally composed of four ele- 
ments—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon. 
A man’s body, which weighs 150 lbs., contains 
about 7 lbs. of earthy matter, and the other 143 
lbs. consist of the four organic elements which 
Ihave named. Two of these—oxgen and hy- 
drogen—I have already described to you ; nitro- 
gen forms about three-fourths of the air we 
breathe ; and with carbon you are familiar under 
several forms. Charcoal is almost pure carbon, 
so is the diamond; black lead or plumbago is 
carbon with a little iron in it.” 

‘Ts there carbon in this piece of bread, fa- 
ther ?” 

“Yes. If you hold the bread very close to 
the fire, so as to scorch it, you will see the car- 
bon all over the surface looking like charcoal.” 

“«Why could we not see it before ?” 

“You could; but it had a different appear- 
ance. One of the most wonderful things in 
nature is the change which is wronght in the 
properties of substance by*combining them to- 
gether chemically. The air which we breathe 
is composed of oxygen and nitrogef mixed to- 
gether mechanically. Let us have apother ball 
to represent nitrogen and we can und@fstand this 
matter perfectly. It must be made of some wood 
not quite as heavy as that which we used for 
the oxygen atom, for, though the nitrogen atom 
weighs fourteen times more than the atom of 
hydrogen, and the oxygen weighs only eight 
times more, the nitrogen atom is twice as large 
as the oxygen, being of just the same size as the 
hydrogen. Let us make the nitrogen atom of a 
different shape so as to distinguish it readily 
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Now, the little round balls stand for the oxygen 
atoms, and the large triangular ones for the ni- 
trogen. 

But if we combine them together chemical- 
ly, one atom of nitrogen with five of oxygen 
(N. O5 ), how totally are their properties chang- 
ed! When mechanically mixed, they are in the 
gaseous form, invisible to the eye and iu:palpa- 
ble to the touch except when in rapid motion. 
But when combined as represented, the atoms 
immediately come close together, they assume 
the liquid state, and become nitric acid. As 
atmospheric air, it is necessary that we should 
be congtantly passing fresh supplies thropgh our 
lyngsr we perish ; as nitric acid, a single tea- 
_ spoonful taken into the lungs would produce in- 
* stint death. The astonishing variety of sub- 
“stances produced by different chemical combina- 
ations of the four organic elements are illustra- 
@ ted in the articles before you on the table. Com- 
bined in one way they produce the sugar, in 
another the butter, in others tea, the coffee, the 
bread, the meat, the eggs, the milk, the pepper, 
&e. There are a few things, such a potash, that 
are not composed of the organic elements ; but 
with thesesfew exceptions, everything derived 
from either the animal or vegetable kingdom is 
formed by the combination of two or more of the 
substances—oxygen, hydrogen nitrogen, and 
carbon. The¥ form oil, india rubber, strychnine, 
chocolate, cider, wine, alcohol, lard, aud the 
principal part of Sur clothes, shoes, hats, books, 
tables, floors, Ships and, in short, everything 
that is derived from either animal or vegetable. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 7, 1861. 


The sketch of George Fox, which appears in 
our present number, may possess additional inter- 
est, as being from the pen of a member and min- 
ister of a religious society (we believe Methodist) 
whose views differ from those held by the Socie- 
ty of Frigndg., It is pleasant to see in any a dis- 
position to acknowledge good, irrespective of sec- 
tarian dogmas, 


Diep, ongithe 7th of 8th mo., 1861, at her sesi- 
dence in Rahway, N. J., Margaret H. Parker, widow 
of Jacob Parker, in the 86th year of her age, a be- 
loved minister and member of Rahway and Plain- 
field Montlly Meeting. Her circumspect walk and 
the innocent cheerfulness and humility of her spirit, 
had long endeared her to a large circle of relatives 
and friends. A living exervise for her own preserva- 
tion in the truth, as well as that of others, was a 
marked trait in her religious character. It is be- 
lieved that it may be truly said of her, that her lamp 
was trimmed*and burning, ready to meet the Bride- 
groom of souls, and to receive the salutation given to 
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such, “Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” 


Diep, on the 22d of 8th mo. last, Ranpat, son of 
Randal and Mary G. Pratt, of Marple, Delaware Co., 
in the 17th year of his age. 

, at his residence, Hestonville, Philadelphia 
County, on the 25th inst., Epwarp H. Dickinson, in 
the 59th year of his age, a member of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting. 

“ Calmly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun.” 

Thus peacefully the spirit of our friend passed 
away. A fitting death for one of whom no higher 
praise could be spoken than that he obeyed the 
Divine injunction, ‘Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly before God.” 


+ 20m + 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WILLIAM CODDINGTON AND THE QUAKER 
STATESMEN OF RHODE ISLAND. 


BY JOHN STANTON GOULD, OF HUDSON, N. Y. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 


At the next election, Wm. Coddington was 
unanimously elected to the Presidency, but as 
he positively refused to accept the office, Jeremiah 
Clark was chosen to supply his place, with the 

| title of President regent, until Wm. Coddington 
| Should be pleased to accept. 

Jeremiah Clark, the regent, was a member of 
the Society of Friends; his wife was named 
Fanny Latham, who was the daughter of Lewis 
Latham. 

This Lewis Latham was a natural son of King 
Charles the If. His mother was a maid of 
honor to the Queen. His mother being informed 
that the Prince was to hunt in the forest, she 
caused the child to be placed in an eagle’s nest 
with a ribband attached to its arm from which 
was suspended a token which he would re- 
cognize at once. While he was hunting, his 
eye was arrested by the appevsrance of the token 
swinging from the nest. One of his suite, at his 
request, ascended the tree and brought down 
the infant, who was carefully nurtured at hig, 
expense, and on arriving at maturity, he re- 
ceived the lucrative office of chief ranger of 
the Irish forests, which he retained until his 
death. 

Two of the sons of Jeremiah and Fanny 
Clark were very conspicuous in the Society of 
Friends. Latham, the eldest, was a minister. 
I have in my possession a copy of the original 
Latin Apology, by Robert Barclay, with his 
autograph on the title page, and which bears the 
marks of having been diligently conned. 

Their youngest son, Walter Clarke, was 
several times elected assistant and deputy 
Governor. He was elected Governor in 1686, 
and held the office until the usurpation of 
Kdward Andross; he was again re-elected in 1696, 
and continued in office until 1698. 

His name appears on the earliest book of re- 
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= cords of R. 1. Monthly Meeting, now in exist-| missionary spirit which was so conspicuous in 
ence. the early Friends. Wherever there were souls 
At a monthly man and woman’s meeting, at|to be redeemed from the thraldom of error, 
Ee Wm. Coddington’s, ye 6th of 12th mo. 1676, there in spite of every obstacle were their 
“Henry Bull did come to this meetifig in a| apostles to be found. They went to the Sultan 
a sensible frame of spirit, and did acknowledge his | of Turkey, and bade him tremble at the name of 
in remissness at y® meeting and in y® meeting|the Lord. To the Pope, admonishing him to 
ily house, and yt his rash hasty expressions and | turn from his idols and graven images, and serve 
reflections contrary to truth, and that he had| the living and the true God. The persecutions 
been much troubled, and he hoped he should be | of kings opposed no barriers to their zeal, nor 
ed more careful in time to come. Daniel Gould, | could the dungeons of the inquisition or the frosts 
ea Walter Clarke, and others, are desired to hear| of Siberia arrest the curreat of their love for 
he what farther Heary Bull had to say, in order¥o| souls. Although the burthen of their ministry ‘ 
ilk satisfy Friends concerning his offence.” was peace on earth and good will to m@my they 
Scarcely a single month passes, after this, | were everywhere, except in Rhode Islandjhated . 
that his name does not appear upon the records ;! and despised. ‘heir ministers toiled in ‘the 
he seems to have been especially useful in deal-| mines of Siberia, and bent their necks to ghe@ 
ER ing with offenders ; he was appointed to draw up| bowstring of the Turk; the dungeons of tha — @ 
a letter trom the Monthly Meeting to Gedrge | inquisition were the witnesses of their groans, and 
Fox, giving an account of the separation made, in England more than 2000 of their numbe . 
by Ann Bull and others, and asking his advice| were at one time the tenants of the jails. 
in the matter. Rhode Island, too, was called upon to yield up 
vas “28th of 6th mo. 1686. Agreed that! one of her most gifted daughters, the wife of 
; as Daniel Gould and Thomas Rodman transcribe | their honored chief Secretary, to the Moloch of 
iah the paper Walter Clarke writ to Catharine | religious persecution. 
the Huddleston, concerning her long absenting} Like Paul, who was sent to Jerusalem, not 
ton from meetings, and then of a sudden to preach knowing the things which were to befall him 
and pray over their heads to the dissatisfaction | there, Mary Dyre felt called upon to utter a 
r of of some in this meeting.” warning to the persecuting magistrates of Boston. 
ned Many other instances of his usefulness in| Faithfully she delivered her unwelcome message, 
wis dealing with offenders, but these must suffice. for which she was imprisoned and sentenced to 
The Henry Bull, whose acknowledgment to! die. She was reprieved at thé solicitation of her 
ing the meeting is mentioned, was Governor in the’ husband, who carried her back to her house in 
of years 1685-1689, and was the second husband | Rhode Island. : 
med of the Ann Bull heretofore spoken of. | Bat she was impressed with a conviction that 
she Wm. Dyre, who had faithfully served the! her mission was not fully accomplished. Her 
nest, colony from its first establishment, was not re-| woman’s nature shrank from the terrible death 
nich elected at this time ; as he had given great satis- | that awaited her in Boston. Very dear to her 
re- faction in the discharge of his duties, it is prob- | heart were her husband and children; very 
, his zble the change was made at his own request. | pleasant to her was the beautiful home where 
ken His chief interest for us arises from his being | every outward comfort solicited her enjoyment, 
t his the husband of Mary Dyre, the martyr. and it is not wonderful if the prayer, “If it be 
own Mary Dyre became a minister early in life; } possible, let this cup pass from me,” was often 
his, for twenty years the records of Rhode Island | wrung out of the anguish of her soul. 
re- Monthly Meeting contained many minutes re-| Still she had no rest in® her spirit until she 
r of lating to her services in the church of various! had performed the work which was assigned to 
| his kinds, but they have since been surreptitiously | ber ‘ 
removed, probably by some collector of historical| Night after night she walked @w*th® beautiful > 
anny scraps. Tradition represents her figure as being | shore which skirted her h@pband’s farmy and * 
tyof little, delicate and somewhat petit; her features | wrestled in anguish, with no witngsses to her 
ister. were finely chizelled and classic in their ex-| sorrow, save the moon and the silent stars. But 
zinal pression ; they possessed a wonderful degree of| the coolness of the midoight a could not 
his mobility, so that every varying emotion of, her | assuage the fever of her spirit. She watched 
s the soul could be read in them as in a glass. Her| the waves of the lovely Narragansct as they 
tones were gentle and musical, and the general | broke upon the shore ; she saw them 
was current of her preaching turned more on the « Kneel upon the sloping sand, 
puty consolations of the gospel than on the terrors of As bends the human knee. 
686, the law. ‘There was a very strong spice of} A beautiful and tireless band, 
n of romance in her natural constitution, which was The priesthood of the sea.” ° 
696, nourished by the singular beauty and grandeur| And the voice of the waves may be supposed to 
‘ of the landscape as viewed from ber residence. | have murmured in her ear a call to fulfil the 
if re- 


Her soul was deeply peuetrated with that‘ mission which was assigned to her. My 
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the crew ; fierce waves were raging ; tempestuous 
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At length her doubts and fears were all) 
removed. She felt that she had been made more 
then conqueror through Him who had loved her 
and given himself for her, and taking a sorrow- 
ful farewell of her beloved husband and chil- 
dren, and of the friends of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, she departed on her mission. Once more 
the warning voice of Mary Dyre was heard io 
the streets of Boston, and in the private cham- 
bers of the magistrate. 

She gave her neck, without a murmur, to the 
cord of the executioner, and “ Lord lay not this 
sin to their charge,” was the last audible aspira- 
tion of her departing spirit. 

The absence of these experienced pilots from 
the helm of State, was soon disasterously felt by 











hurricanes were roaring; frowning rocks dis. 
closed themselves on every hand; dark clouds 

hung heavily in the sky which were at times 
riven fiercely by the lurid lightnings ; again and 
again it seemed that their vessel must founder, 
and that the crew must be irretrievably lost. 
The Indians were uncontrollable; the other | 
colonies were inteuscly hostile ; intestine divisions | 
rent the colony ; the people agreed only on the 

one principle of perfect religious toleration. 

Weary of the strife, Coddington revisited 
England, and looked once more upon the old | 
roof tree which had givea shelter to his infancy, 
grasped the hands of those yet living whom he 
had known and loved in early days, visited the 
tombs of those who, once dear to him, had re- 
received the summons to come up higher and 
enter into their everlasting rest. He was re- 
ceived gith great honor by the government, 
and was welcomed and feasted by the noblest 
and the wisest of the land. Had he been will- 
ing to abandon his beloved Aquidneck forever, 
he might have beeu gratefully welcomed to the 
highest seats of trust and honor in his native 
land. But his heart yearned for the music of 
the waters of the Narraganset, he longed to 
breathe once more the sweet and genial air of 
Aquiday. He wished to eat of: the fruit of the 
orchard he had plinted. He sighed for the 
companionship of the friends of his maturer 
manhood, With@hom he passed through many 
a baptism of thepd@pest suffering, and with 
whose voices, too, he had often united in the 
utterance of psalms of thanksgiving for mercies 
received. 

I have séen his portrait taken at the time of 
this visit. Itis that of a man right royal in 
aspect, bearing upon its front the impress and 
sign manual of divine justice,—fortitude and 
love. The figure, though not portly, is noble 
and majestic, and the face is genial and benevo- 
lent ip its expression. 

He is represented in his full court dress which 
he wore on ail state occasions during his visit ; 





court dresses. 
ding shoe; it was of thick watered satin and sky 


this may se-m strange to a Friend of the} 
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present day, but the modern notions respecting 
costume amongst Friends did not seem to obtain 
amongst the Friends of Rhode Island. 


The portraits which are in existence of several 


of the @d Quaker governors of Rhode Island, 


who had visited England, represent them in 
I have seen Mary Dyre’s wed- 


blue in color. The wedding girdle of Mary 
Nauton, a staunch Friend, is in my possession ; 
it would be thought splendid at the present day ; 
it isa silver tissue. John Nauton was the most 
gifted and eloquent minister that ever appeared 
in Rhode Istand, and at the same time one of 
her most popular governors. When the legisla- 
ture was in session it was always customary to 
adjourn for the purpose of attending Friends 
mid-week meeting. The wembers walked there 
in procession, with Gov. Nauton at the head ; 
tradition says that some of his noblest and most 
weighty sermons were preached on these occa- 
sions; many a hard heart has been softened 
under the appeals which he made, and the 
sulemn warnings that he uttered. I have seen 
a fragment of a cloak which he wore at these 
times, it was of a fiae woollen material of a very 
rich searlet color, and lined with blue silk. 

I would like to speak of many other of the 
Quaker statesmen of Rhode Island, but 1 have 
trespassed too long upon your patience, already, 
and must soon close. 

[ can only say that it seemed good to the 
English government, in view of the civil commo- 
tions in Rhode Island, to issue a commission to 
Ww. Coddington, appointing him Governor for 
life, and giving to him authority to name his sue- 
cessor. Nothing appears in the archives of 
Rhode Island, or of England, to show that he 
sought for the appointment or desired it. The 
people of Rhode Island, who were the first, as 
we have seen, to incorporate democracy into 
their civil compact, were therefore greatly dis- 
satistied with the appointment of their rulers by 
a foreign power. Representations of this feel- 
ing were sent to the mother country. Codding- 
ton made no effort to perpetuate his power, and 
as soon as permission was received from England, 
he cheerfuliy laid down his office. 

He was afterwards repeatedly elected Gov- 
ernor; in faet as often as he was willing to ac- 
cept it, the election was gladly accorded to him. 
He held the office at his death in 167%. He 
was attacked with his last illness in the autumn, 
just as the leaves of his orchard were turning 
sere and yellow; he knew the time of his de- 
parture was at hand. He had fought the good 
fizht; he had kept the faith, and he felt a full 
and unswerving assurance that a crown of glory 
awaited him in the better land. When the 
leaves fell, he was gathered, ‘“ Like a shock of 
corn fully ripe.” 

The Legislature, which was in session at the 
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time, passed a series of resolutions in which the vegetable. 


411 


Perchance they form the real 


they affectionately describe the virtues and the | point at which life obscurely and mysteriously 


services of their honored Governor. ‘ Peace be 
to his ashes,”’ they say, and their sentiment will 
be cordially re echoed by every lover of genuine 
Christian manhood. 

aannssialiilpiasis 


From “ The Sea.” 
WONDERS AND BEAUTIES OF THE SEA. 
BY M. J. MICHELET. 


At the heart of the globe, in the warm waters 
of the Line, and upon their volcanic bottoms, 
the sea so superabounds in life, that it seems 
impossible for it to balance its multitudinous 
creations. Overpassing purely vegetable life, 
its earliest products are organized, sensitive, 
living. 

But these animals adorn themselves with a 
singular splendor of botanic beauty, the splendid 
liveries of an eccentric and most luxuriant flora. 
Far as the eye can reach, you see what, judging 
from the forms and colors, you take for flowers, 
and shrubs, and plants. But those plants have 
their movements, those shrubs are irritable, 
those flowers shrink and shudder with an in- 
cipient sensitiveness, which promises perception 
and will. 

Charming oscillation, fascinating motion, most 
graceful equivoque! On the confines of the two 
kingdoms of an mal and vegetable life, Mind,under 
those fuéry oscillations, gives token of its first 
awakening, its dawn, its morning twilight, to be 
fullowed bya glorious and glowing noon. Those 
brilliant colors, those pearly and enamelled flash- 
ings, tell at once of the past night and the 
thought of the dawning day. 

Thought! may we venture to call it so? No, 
it is still a dream, which, by degrees, will clear 
up into thought. 

Already, in the north of Africa, over the other 
side of the Cape, the vegetable kingdom, which 
reigns alone in the temperate zone, sees itself 
rivalled, surpassed. ‘The great enchantment 
progresses, increases, as we near the equator. 
On the land,—tree, shrub, flower, weed, are 
proud and gorgeous, flaming in every bright 
color, delicate in every soft shade, and beneath 
the water’s slime and the ruddy corals. Be- 
side parterres, that display rainbow beauties 
of every color and every tint, commence the 
stone-plants; the madrepores, whose branches, 
(should we not rather say their hands and 
fingers?) flourish in a rose-tinted snow, like 
peach or apple blossoms. Seven hundred 
leagues, on either side of the equator, you will 
sail through this faéry land of magical illusion 
and wondrous beauty. 

There are doubtful creatures, the Corallines, for 
instance, that are claimed by all the three king- 
doms. They tend towards the animal, they tend 
towards the mineral, and, finally, are assigned to 


rises from the slumber of the stone, without 
utterly quitting that rude standing-point, as if 


{to remind us, so high placed and so haughty, of 
| the right of even the humble mineral to rise 


into animation, and of the deep and eternal 
aspiration that lies buried, but busy, in the 
bosom of Nature. 

“The fields and forests of our dry land,” says 
Darwin, “ appear sterile and empty, if we com- 
pare them with those of the sea.” And, in fact, 
all who traverse the marvellous, transparent 
Indian Seas, are thrilled, stirred, startled, by 
the phantasmagoria that flashes up from their 
far, clear depths. Especially surprising is the 


interchange between animal and vegetable life ™ 


of especial and characteristic appearances. They 
soft, impressible, gelatinous plants, with round- 
ed orguns, that are neither precisely leaves nor 
precisely stalks, the delicacy of their animal 
curves—those Hogarthian “lines of beauty” 
seem to ask us to believe that they are veritable 
animals; while the real animals, on the other 
hand, in form, in color, in all, seem to do their ut- 
most to be mistaken for vegetables. Each king- 
dom skilfully imitates the other. These have 
the solidity, the quasi permanence, of the tree ; 
the others alternately expand and fade like the 
evanescent flower. Thus the Sea Anemone 
opens as a roseate and pearly flower, or as a 
gianite star, with deep-blue eyes; but when her 
corollz have given forth an Anemone daughter, 
you see the fair mother droop, fade, die. 

Far otherwise variable, that Proteus of the 
waters, the Halcyon, takes every form and every 
color. Now plant, now flower, it spreads itself 
out into a fan-like beauty, becomes a bushy 
hedge, or rounds itself into a graceful boqter: 
But all this is so ephemeral, so fugitive, so 
timid, so shrinking, that, at the slightest touch 
of the softest breath, it disappears, and returns 
on the instant into the womb of the common 
mother. In these slight and fugitive forms, you 
at once recognize the twin-sisters of the sensi- 
tive plants of our earth; closing up, as they 
close at the first breath of evening. 

When you gaze down upon a@oral reef, you 
see the depths carpeted, Many colored flowers 
with fungi, masses of in, Aten every 
hill, every valley of the great deep, is variegated 
with a thousand forms and a thousand colors ; 
from the ruddy and outstretched branches of the 
coral, to the deep, rich, velvety green of the 
cariophylles or vivlets, which seek their food by 
the gentle motion of the richly golden stamens. 
Above this lower world, as if to shade them 
from the too glowing kiss of the ardent sun, 
waves a whole forest of giant and dwarf trees 
and shrubs, and from tree to tree feathery 
spirals stretch and interlace like the loving and 
embracing tendrils of the vine, but finer in 
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tendril and infinitely more splendid in their 
variegated and contrasting, yet siogularly har- 
moniziog colors. 

This glorious sight inspires, yet agitates us; 
it is a dream, a vestige; that lay of the shift- 
ing mirages, the sea, addiug to these colors her 
own prismatic tints, fading, re-appearing, now 
here, now gone, a capricious and fitful incon- 
stancy, a hesitation, a doubt. Have we really 
seen it, this lovely scene? No, it was not so. 
Was it an entity, or a delusion? Yes, yes, it 
must be real; there are certainly very real beings 
there ; for 1 sce whole hosts of them lodged there | 
and sporting there. The molluscs confide in | 
that reality, for there you see their pearly shells | 
reflecting lights, now flashing and brilliant, and | 
avon of a most tender delicacy; and the crab, 
too, believes in it—fur, see how he hastens on 
his side-long path. 

Strange fish, vast and curious monsters of 
the deep, move hither and thither in their many 
colored vestures of purple and gold, and deep | 
azure and delicate pink; and that elegant star, 
the Opleiure, agitates his delicate and elegant 
arms. 

‘In this phantasmagoria the arborescent madre- 
pore more gravely displays his less brilliant 
colors. His beauty is chiefly that of form. 

But the chief attraction of the aspect of this 
vast community is in its entirety; the indi- 
vidual is humble, but the republic is imposing. 
Here you have the strong assemblage of aloes 
and cactus; there you have the superbly branch- 
ing antlers of the deer; and anon, you see the 
vast stretch of the vigorous branches of the 
giant cedar, stretching at first, horizontally, but 
tending to advance upward and upward still. 

Those forms, at present despoiled of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of living flowers 
which should cover and enliven them, have, | 
perhaps, in that stern nudity, an additional at- 
traction for the mind. I love to look upon the 
trees in winter, when their bared boughs tell 
us and show us what they really are. And thus 
it is with the madrepores. In their present 
nudity, when, from pictures, they have become | 
statues, it scems as though they were about to 
reveal to us the whole secret of the minute | 
populations of which they are at once the | 
creation and the monument. Many of them | 
seem to write to us in strange characters, to | 
speak to us in strange tones. Their interlacings | 
evidently have a something to tell us, could we | 
but understand them. But who shall be their | 
interpreter; who shall give us the key note to, 
their harmony, mysterious harmony—but har- 
mony doubtless ? 

How much less significant is the bee archi- 
tecture in its cold, severe geometry! That is 
the produce of life, but here we look upon life 
itself. The stone was not simply the base and 
shelter of this people ; it was itself a previous 
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people, an anterior generation, which, gradually 
overtopped by the younger, assumed its present 
consistence. And all the movements of that 
first community are still strikingly visible, as 
details of another Herculaneum, or Pompeii. 
But here everything is accomplished without 
catastrophe, without violence, by orderly and 
natural progress; all testify to security and 
peace. 

Every sculpture will here admire the forms of 
a marvellous art, which has achieved such in- 
finite variety of forms, improving upon all arts 
of ornamentation. But we have to reflect upon 
something far beyond mere form. The arbor- 
escent variety, on which the activity of these 
laborious tribes has been so wonderfully employ- 
ed, is the effort of a thought, of a captive lib- 
erty, seeking the guiding thread in the deep 
and mazy labyrinth, and timidly feeling its way 
upward towards the light, and gently and grace- 
fully working out its emancipation from com- 
munist life. 

I have in my possession two of these little 
trees, differing from each other, but of like 
species. No vegetable is comparable to them. 
One, purely white as the most immaculate alabas- 
ter, has an inexhaustible wealth of buds, and 
blossoms and flowers, on every one of its many 
spreading branches. The other, less white 
aud less spreading, has also its whole world upon 
its branches. Exquisitely beautiful are they 
both ; alike, yet unlike, twins of innocence and 
fraternity. Oh, who shall explain to us the 
mystery of the infant soul that created these 
faéry things! We feel that it must be at work, 
captive and yet free; captive in a captivity so 
beloved, that, though still tending upward to- 
wards freedom, it yet cares not fully to achieve it. 

The arts have not yet seized upon those won- 
ders from which the world has derived so much 
benefit. The beautiful stature of Nature (at the 


| the entrance of the Jardin des Plantes) should 


have been surrounded by them; Nature should 
only be exhibited as she ever lives, amidst 
faéry triumphs, enthroning her on a mountain 
of her own beauties. Her first born, the madre- 
pores, would have furnished the lower strata 
with their meanders, their stars and their ala- 
baster branches; while above, their sisters, with 
their bodies and their fine hair, would have 
made a living bed, softly to embrace, with 
caressing love, the divine mother, in her dream 
of eternal maternity. 

Painting has succeeded in these things no bet- 
ter than sculpture. Her animated flowers have 
neitber the expression nor the true, pure, deli- 
cate coloring of the animated flowers, of the 
nature of which our colored engravings give but 
a poor and mechanical idea, altogether destitute 
of the unctuous softness, suppleness, and warm 
emotion of the flowers of the fields, the woods, 
the gardens, or animated flowers of the seas. 
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Enamels, even attempted as by Palissy, are too 
hard and cold; admirable for reptiles and the 
scales of fish, they are too glaring to resemble 
these tender and soft creatures that have not 
even a skin. The little exterior lungs of the 
annelides, the slight net work in which certain 
of the polypes float, the sensitive and ever-mov- 
ing hairs which support the Medusze, are objects 
not merely delicate to sight, but affecting to 
imagination. They are of every shade, fine and 
vague, yet warm; as though a balmy breath had 
become visible. You see an ever-varying, ever- 
moving rainbow that delights your eye; but for 
them it is a very serious matter, the creating of 
that marvellous rainbow, of various forms and 
colors; it is their blood and their weak life con- 
verted into changing hues and tints, and lights 
and shades. Take care! Do not stifle that 
little floating soul, which mutely, but oh, how 
eloquently, tells you its secret in those varying 
and palpitating colors. 

a 


HYMN. 


Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own, 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan ‘ 


If the blackened heavens lower, 
Wrap the cloak around thy form ; 

Though the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast faith and hope unshaken 
Animate the trusting breast ; 
Step by step, the journey’s taken, 

Nearer to the land of rest. 


All unseen, the Master walketh 

By the toiling servant’s side ; 
Comfortable words he talketh, 

While His hands uphold and guide. 


Grief nor pain nor any sorrow 
Rends thy heart tohim unknown ; 

He to-day, and He to-morrow 
Grace sufficient gives his own. 


Holy strivings nerve and strengthen ; 
Long endurance wins the crown ; 
When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay the burden down. 


-— +) 


A FINE OLD POEM. 
“T have learned,” says the melancholy Pestalozzi, 
“ that in this wide world no one heart is able or will- 
ing to help another.” 





O say not we through life must struggle, 
Must toil and mourn alone ; 

That no one human heart can answer 
The beatings of our own. 


The stars look down from the silent heaven 
Into the quiet stream, 

And see themselves from its dewy depths 
In fresher beauty gleam. 


The sky with its pale or glowing hues, 
Ever painteth the wave below ; 

And the sea sends up its mists to form 
Bright clouds and the heavenly bow. 
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Thus each does of the other borrow 
A beauty not its own; 

And tells us that no thing in Nature 
Is for itself alone. 


Alone, amid life’s grief and perils, 
The stoutest soul may quail, 

Left to its own unaided efforts, 
The strongest arm may fail. 


And tho’ all strength still comes from heaven, 
All light from God above, 

Yet we may sometimes be his angels, 
The apostles of his love. 


Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end ; 

Who sees in every man a brother, 
Shall find in each a friend. 


The Moravian. 




































































TRANSPLANTING VEGETABLES AND ANNUALS. 


Seedlings may be safely transplanted in hot and 
dry weather, if shaded fora few days by a common 
flower pot. The hole at the bottom serves as 
a chimney. Toward evening take off the pot, 
and replace it in the morning. Raise the side by 
a stone placed under, as the plant becomes estab- 
lished, and finally remove it altogether. The 
pot keeps the ground moist, and is much better 
than watering.— Scientific American. 


NATURAL GRAPE TRELLIS. 


While on a visit to West Chester lately, we 
observed in the garden of Mr. Jeffries a mode 
of training grape vines, which appeared to us 
worthy of note. A cedar tree, possessing a sym- 
metrical form of branches, is selected, and when 
cut down, the branches are carefully preserved, 
thinning out the smaller twigs, but leaving the 
pyramidal shape prominent. This is used as a 
stake, and when covered with vines is highly 
ornamental, as well as forming a superior support 
for the grape. A row of them seen from a dis- 
tance has the appearance of luxuriant tulip trees 
or sycamore maples.— Farmer and Gardener. 


HOW TO CARRY FLOWERS. 


When sent by post, nothing is better than 
wrapping them in oiled paper; when carried 
otherwise, a piece of wet sponge fastened inside 
a wooden box, or layers of wet brown paper, or 
wet flannel as a lining to the box, or freshly- 

| gathered cabbage leaves with their under side 
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placed next the flowers are unobjectionable. 
If the box is of tin, well secured at the lid, then 
a source of constant moisture is less requisite, 
for the leaves and flowers themselves will form 
an atmosphere of sufficient dampness for a time. 
Another method, which answers extremely well 
when flowers are gathered in dry weather, is, as 
soon as they are cut, to throw them into a bag, 
like a carpet-bag, made of mackintosh. If the 
snap of such an artivle closes well, the flowers 
will remain fresh, all day long, in the broiling 
sun, as some botanical travellers well know. The 
reason why such flowers are preserved, is still 
the same—the air around them is damp. 

Tourists who hunt after wild flowers, or ferns, 
should provide themselves with a bag of this de- 
scription.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 


MELONS. 


Place pieces of board under those ripening— 
they lose flavor on the side in contact with the 
ground. Pick as fast as they ripen, otherwise 
the best aroma will be lost. Save seeds of the 
earliest and best. 


—__—>~49——-—- 


WAKING UP FROM WINTER SLEEP. 


Hybernation, or winter sleep, is a condition 
beautifully devised by the Creator to indemnify 
certain animals for the loss of their necessary food 


during wintertime. Nutrition being arrested, 
all the other vital functions are either suspended, 
or are carried on at low steam pressure, so to 
speak. This is the case with respiration and the 
accompanying evolution of animal heat. Ani- 
mals may be likened to furnaces in more than a 
figurative sense. Food furnishes fuel, and the 
breath supplies oxygen for the support of com- 
bustion. During ordinary sleep, the combustive 
function in the lungs is notably lowered. The 
human system is so delicately organized, that it 
cannot sink into the deep torpor of cold, and 


afterwards revive; but the long winter-sleep of 


some animals is no more extraordinary to them 
than the few hours’ nightly rest to each of us. 


Let us take some examples. The bat lives upon | 


insects and nothing else. Where were the in- 
sects in winter? Hither dead or torpid—hyber- 
uating too—bidden away in minute holes and 
corners, whither the bat could not follow them 
even if he were about and stirring; so what 
more sensible thing could the bat do than go to 
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kills them. The degree of cold we experience is 
usually not enough to send them into deep winter- 
sleep. The economy of their furnace combustion 
is not brought down sufficiently low to do with- 
out food entirely ; and, on the other hand, food 
they cannot obtain. So the usual result is, that the 
pretty tree-frogs die. As frogs eat insects, so in 
their turn do snakes eat frogs; and the latter, 
not being complaisant enough to hop about in 
winter-time, what more sensible thing could a 
|snake do than go to sleep too? Fora similar 
| reason the spiny hedge hog sleeps; and he sleeps 
soundly too; as people who have found him in 
his winter quarters can testify. 

One of the most curious of foreign hyberna- 
tors isthe little North American animal called the 
“prairie dog.” Prairie dogs congregate in im- 
mense herds; and whilst summer-time lasts, they 
are active enough. As winter approaches, how- 
ever, and before cold weather actually sets in, the 
prairie dogs build themselves houses, and, getting 
under shelter of the same, fasten up the doors 
securely, and take their long winter-nap. In late 
winter, or very early spring, whilst snow is yet on 
the ground, and the prairie land is tormented by 
icy, howling winds, the prairie dogs may be 
noticed, in the morning of some bitterly cold day, 
opening their doors, poking out their noses, and 
not apparently finding things as pleasant as they 
might have wished, retiring once more. Again 

| they close their mansion-doors, and go to sleep. 
The time had not arrived for coming out, indeed, 
but the little prairie dogs were still not deceived. 
Some indication of a good time coming they per- 
'ceived. Their instinct led them not astray. The 
| Indian and the backwoodsman, noticing the sign, 
‘are able to predict that fair weather is near at 
hand, having trusted to the sure instinct of the 
| prairie-dogs. 
Hybernation must only be accepted as a rela- 
| tive term. Whilst some animals admit of being 
frozen outright, and thawed again without dam- 
age to their constitutions, so others are by no 
means so tolerant of lowered temperature. A 
human individual having sunk into the sleep of 
cold, is generally frost-bitten at once in some prom- 
inent and exposed part. The nose is the most 
likely organ to suffer ; after which comes the 
fingers and toes. Ifthe sleeper be aroused at 
‘once, incipient frost-bites may frequently be 
‘cured by judicious friction, with ice or snow at 
‘first ; the object being to supply warmth by de- 
grees. But if the first frost-bite touch any in- 





sleep also, and remain sleeping until spring-time ternal organ, the seal of death is impressed. In- 
comes again. The frog is an insect-feeder too, stances have been known of the congelation of 
which he, no more than the bat, can obtain in fish bodily, in the ice of a pond, the creatures 
the winter; so the frog goes to sleep. In the having been restored to motion, without damage, 
north of France and Germany, there are pretty by judicious thawing. Stranger still, examples 
little frogs of green color, and which live on trees. are on record of the freezing of insects into a 
Many attempts have been made to naturalizethese block of ice, which latter, being laid before a 
pretty things in England, but without much suc- fire and thawed, the insects buzzed away. Be- 
cess. The very mildness of our insular winters tween these latter extreme cases, and the intol- 
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erance of cold experienced by human beings, ee F ewmse ere — 
* progressing with financial reforms, and making pre- 
“So pou ees pm a great parations for the establishment of a National Bank. 
; gs ’ 


difference. Our prety lite frond, che autrrel, |, M. Houchet offal, ba reported t she Academy 
furnishes us with ao example of what may be — - er for supplying 


: : } ‘ cities should be shaded from the rays of the sun, and 
termed modified hybernation. The squirrel is 2 cjeaned out once a month, at least during summer. 


good food economist, as is well known. Hekeeps Water in reservoirs, exposed to the sun, are liable to 
a bright look-out at the commissariat stores. In ferment in hot weather. 
autumn, when the hazel-nuts have ripened, the} Tuer Vatue.—The pearls and diamonds in the 
little fellow may be seen busily carrying the crown of England are valued at $820,000. 
= a one by one, : his ot = iii 

apn —— > calle —— aaa a ith The United States Court was re-opened on the 27th 
that hole is a comfortab e nest, lurnished with! yt. by Judge Jackson in the Court House at Clarks- 
great care, and having a capacious larder beside | 


2 ide ' burg, Western Virginia. , 
it. In this larder he hides the nuts, to be nib-| Gen. Fremont issued the following proclamation in 


bled at frugally in wintertime when the sun oo on a aan seca ; 

: Fs ; ‘ e property, real and personal, of all persons in 
shines more brightly than usual, = he rouses the State of Missouri, who shail take up arms against 
to see what is doing in the world. A tame) the United States, or who shall be directly"proven to 
squirrel living in a warm room, hybernates have taken active part with the enemies in the field, 
slightly, or not at all. A sleepy fellow he will 


is declared to be confiscated to the public use, and 
perhaps seem, not quite so lively as in the sum-| their slaves, if they have any, declared freemen. 
mer, but that is all. 


Cincinnati, 8mo. 31st—A severe shock of earthquake 
To rouse a hybernating animal from its winter- | Ws felt in this city and Vicinity at 5 o’clock this 
sleep isa very dangerous operation. Hedge-hogs morning, arousing the people from their sleep. 

are particularly intolerant of this treatment; in| The object of the expedition that sailed from fortress 
fact, the rough-looking hedgehog isa very deli-| Monroe onthe 20th ut wader Gen: Butler and Com- 
—“— fellow. Thus deait with, the animal gener | that commanded the entrance to Hatteras Inlet. 

ally dies, furnishing one of the many examples On the 29th the garrisons made an unconditional 
of the beautifully-poised relations of vitality to|surrender. 715 prisoners and large munitions taken. 
external circumstances, as determined for bene- Among the prisoners was Capt. Barron, late of the 
ficent purposes by Almighty will —Leisure]U- 8. Navy. 


Siew The frigate Minnesota, with the prisoners captured 
_—e at Hatteras Inlet, arrived in New York on the 2d inst. 


_— = 
ili ™ - PHILADELAPHIA MARKETS. 
eer Fiour anp Mear.—There is very little Flour com- 
By late advices. ing forward, and the stock, particularly of the lower 
A letter was published in London from the Secre-| grades, is very much reduced. There is little or no 
tary of the Cotton Supply Association, detailing the | shipping demand, and the sales are only in a small 
result of his interview with the Viceroy of Egypt, and| way for home use, ranging from $4 50 to $4 75 per 
his general impressions as to the productive capacity | barrel for old stock, spring and recently ground 
of the country for cotton. - He believes that the|Wwinter; $4 75a95 25 for extras; $5 25 a $5 75 for 
growth of cotton may be extended to an unlimited | extra family, and D6 a $7 U0 for fancy. Rye flour is 
extent, and says that one of the recommendations of} dull, with sales at D2 T5a $3. Corn Meal is scarce, 
the Viceroy was, that English capitalists should come |and a sale of Penna. is worth $2 75. 
forward and make those advances upon the growing| Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and the 
crops, ata reasonable rate of interest, which have | prices are weak. Sales 2000 bus. at $1 10a 1 13 
been hitherto made at most exhorbitant rates. He|for prime Penna., and Delaware red; white ranges at 
believed this would induce the Fellahs to considera-|about $1 16 a $1 25. Rye is steady. Sales of old 
bly extend their production. American seed sown in Penna. at 60c, and new at 54a 55c. _Coxx—There is 
Egypt had produced cotton valued in Liverpool at 8d. | very little offering, but the demand for it is good at 
per pound, and it is recommended to send small par-|54 a 55¢ for prime Southern and Penna., yellow. 
cels of this seed to the several.Pashas of Egypt and|Uats are in less active at 28 a 29 cts. for new Del- 
large cultivators of cotton. : aware. Old Southern and Penna., are offered at 31 
The Nicaraguan Ambassador in London offers ajcents. No sales of Barley or Malt. 
free and liberal grant of land in Nicaragua to settle] Seeps.—Clover is scarce, at $4 50 a 4 75 per 64 
there, for the purpose of growing cotton. The ship-|lbs. Timothy is in fair request at $2 a 2 25 per 
ment of the first cotton from Nicaragua (thirty bales) | bushels. Flaxseed is worth $1 35. 
is announced. 


————$—S—[—$—$—$—$——$ 








Crors.—The weather in England was hot, and all] -\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS.— 
that could be desired for the crops. The harvest} 1, ‘The Fall and Winter session of this Institution 
was making rapid progress. will commence on the 14th day of Tenth month next, 

In France the harvest was making satisfactory|For circulars and further particulars address the 
progress, with dry weather. There is no doubt that | Principal. 


the wheat crop will be deficient to the extent of com- RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr, Principal, 
pelling France to take a supply from foreign coun- Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
tries. 9th mo.—4t. 





